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EARLY AUTUMN 

fly J. Francis Murphy, N. A. 
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One thing begins to be apparent in this 
connection and that is the significance of 
the growing popularity of the American 
school with the more discriminating and 
thoughtful collectors. The owners of Ill- 
ness, Pdakelock, Wyant and Keith pictures 
in this country w o n 1 d. if assembled, be 
found to constitute an intellectual aris- 
tocracy, for in the works of these men is 
reflected the emotional and spiritual quali'-" 
ties of that type of mind which we call the 
intellectual. 

Reserve, refinement a n d reverence are 



JUST as an artist's personality is re- 
flected in the pictures he paints, so is 
a collector's soul revealed in the things 
he buys to love and cherish. "A man is 
known by the company he keeps" and a con- 
noisseur by his tastes as to aesthetic asso- 
ciations. 

For these reasons private collections are 
always fascinating as well as illuminating, 
for they afford one an idea of an artistic 
audience, as one would say, what type of 
people are pleased or thrilled by this or that 
school or exponent thereof. 
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characteristics of our oldest and best Amer- 
ican painters, while our youngsters strive 
for life and power. About the older school 
there is all the dignity and poise of the Eng- 
lish, with the gracious charm of France, as 
reflected in the Barbizon school. It will be 
a long day before the great achievements of 
an era just passed are equaled by the works 
of the future. 

Many connoisseurs are at present spe- 
cializing in American paintings, and the op- 
portunity to study a collection like that of 
\V. T. Cresmer, in the setting of a well ap- 
pointed home, makes the reason for their 
choice apparent. 

There is an appropriateness about dec- 



orating a home of the Colonial type, where- 
in an American family gather, with Amer- 
ican school pictures that one cannot gain- 
say, and the effect is harmonious to an ex- 
quisite degree. 

Inness, Wyant, Keith, Ranger, Murphy 
and D. W. Tryon, are restful painters; the 
first with the spiritual thrill of the prophet, 
the second with the calm of the contempla- 
tive intellectual philosopher, the third with 
magnificent balances and opposition of 
masses, which declare the true aesthetic. 
Ranger has this last quality too, together 
with a decorative sense that is ecstatic, 
while Murphy and Tryon are dreamers and 
poets. Blakelock shows a certain relation- 




MOONLIT LAKE 

By Ralph A.. Blakelock, N. A. 




SUMMERTIME 

By J. Francis Murphy, N. A. 
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ship to this family, but he is the brooding 
melancholy genius who can make sadness, 
loneliness and shadows exquisite, or shoot 
a red gleam of tragedy over the landscape 
in a storm-torn sunset. 

The Cresmer collection contains some of 
the finest examples of the works of these 
men to be found in America, and we are 
happy at being able to present these to our 
readers through the illustrations herewith. 
Of these the great Inness "Sunset at Mont- 
clair" (i8gi ), recently acquired from an 
owner in whose possession it had been al- 
most from the first is perhaps the master 
treasure; it has been given the unqualified 
endorsement of Daingerfield, our greatest 
expert on inness, and is a picture much be- 
loved bv artists. It is worthy to rank with 
the "Home of the Black I leron" in the But- 
ler collection and indeed has the same per- 
vading orange tone in the sky. This is 
strongest upon the cloud masses, while be- 



tween are gradations of greenish gold which 
bespeak the sheen of the sun modified by the 
underlying blue of the sky. The entire im- 
pression is of a burst of golden glory Hood- 
ing the heavens and touching the earth in 
little radiant points of reflected light. The 
tree masses and the grass beneath are all in 
one tone of soft yellowish grayish green and 
their edges verge mistily into the atmos- 
phere. Most interesting are the trunks and 
branches in the foreground at the left, beau- 
tifully silhouetted against this gorgeous sky. 
At the right foreground, as we contem- 
plate the picture, the foliage of a beautiful 
young tree begins to emerge from the mists 
and stand out against the background of 
the more distant banks of woods. The fig- 
ure of the farmer's wife, though only in- 
dicated, is characteristic in pose and ex- 
pression, and we feel that she and her child 
are touched by the glory of the sunset. The 
sheep take on the greenish tone of the land- 
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scaj)e as they huddle in the 
shadows of t h e trees ahout 
the dilapidated fold, and the 
entire scene is depicted prac- 
tically in twj colors and yet 
so subtle are its gradations of 
tone that it seems a wonder- 
fully colorful picture. It is 
subjective to a marked degree 
as are all great pictures of 
Inness* latest period to which 
this belongs, h a v i n g b e e n 
])ainted in 1891. One cannot 
(lescril)e an Inness, for they 
leave the beholder speechless, 
taking him out of himself and 
his world, into the very pres- 
ence of ( lod as r e v e a 1 e d 
through Nature. 

Another g r e a t Inness in 
this collection is "Yosemite 
Valley" (1893) and here in- 
deed is a most unusual can- 
vas, one of the few by this 
master depicting W e s t e r n 
scenery. It is said to have 
been painted on the occasion 
of a visit to Keith and for 
this reason has considerable 
historic interest. The majesty 
and grandeur of nature in her 
mountain fastnesses is as im- 
pressive under his treatment 
as it could be were the masses 
more clearly delineated or 
more insistently imposed. One 
can hear the stillness and feel 
the solitude of these hillsides, 
to which the deserted cabin 
lends a touch of human in- 
terest. What hand save that 
of [nness could have so com- 
pletely imparted the spirit of 
the place or poured this vale 
so full of blue mist, impal- 
pable in the foreground and 
deepening- into a semblance of 
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substance in the f u r t h e r 
reaches of the valley? As an 
atmospheric \v i z a r (1 Inness 
has indeed few ec|uals. lie 
requires but little in the way 
of tree or mountain, stream 
or woodland, for his compo- 
sition, so m u c h is accom- 
plished with light and air, 
cloud and sunbeam, mist and 
haze, that other things often 
seem merely incidental. It is 
as if he lived in a world of 
the spirit and matter appealed 
to him most in its most ether- 
eal manifestations. Me is the 
m o s t truly religious painter 
that the ages have produced, 
breathing into his pictures the 
very soul of unity of Xature 
with her Creator. 

In an appreciation of this 
Inness painting. Air. Elliott 
Daingerfield says : "This pic- 
ture from the Inness Execu- 
tor's Sale was started during 
Mr. Inness' visit to California 
and probably was d o n e in 
Keith's studio — where he did 
several things. It is a big and 
noble design, trea t e d most 
artistically and meant to be a 
record of his impression of 
the Yosemite. The particular 
tone is one he used in many 
mountain scenes and is sing- 
ularly his own." 

Hardly second in import- 
ance is B 1 a k e 1 o c k's "En- 
chanted Pool." In f a c t, it 
could hardly be second in im- 
portance in any collection for 
it is a splendid example of the 
works of a man who has com- 
manded well nigh the top of 
the market of late years. Like 
Foe, in our literature, lUake- 
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lock founded no school and has no followers. 
In each, a weird, melancholy genius thrills us 
with unearthly beauties, like those poignant 
passages of Chopin which, in one moment 
warm with delight and stab with pain. This 
is such a scene as comes only out of dream- 
land. It is indeed a bit of enchantment, 
accomplished, one would say, by magic, for 
it is inconceivable that any mere human 
skill could actually cause a spot of paint to 
radiate light as does the yellow white moon 
seen through the blackish blue foliage of 
this picture. This moon is a real luminary, 
a fairy lamp, a thing of dissolving light, 
a radiant miracle, shining mid the deep blue 
of the night sky. There are high reflec- 
tions against the little cloud edges and from 
the depths of a pool below a second moon 
looks up, a half hidden suggestion of the 
glory of its source. Around the horizon is 
a great glow of pale gold radiance against 
which stand out the shadowy forms of 
trees. Some might question if, with so 
bright a moon, the center of the sky could 
be so dark. Some have questioned the fidel- 
ity to Nature of this glowing horizon. But 
these have not artistic insight or are not 
using it, for whether these things be fact 
or fancy, they are artistically true, since 
they convey to the beholder the emotion ex- 
perienced by the artist under the enchant- 
ment of moonlight. To do this is the true 
aim of all art and much poetic license is al- 
lowable. 

Somewhat similar, though less dramatic 
and even more suggestively poetic is 
"Moonlit Lake" also one of the very im- 
portant Blakelocks of this collection. This 
indeed might be the setting of Poe's "Ulla- 
lume" and it too has all that air of enchant- 
ment and mystery of which Blakelock is a 
seemingly unconscious master. The com- 
position is strong and daring, and the moon 
is centered as in many of his nocturnes. 
The silver and blue of its color scheme are 
not unlike the tones of a shell, pearly gray' 
dull iridescent blue, shading to a greenish 



tint, as in the rough outside of these sea 
offerings. This picture belongs to the art- 
ist's early middle period, and proves clearly 
the fascinating spell that the moonlight 
often threw over Blakelock, a mood which 
has enriched our art with many of his fin- 
est works. The New York Herald critic 
says : 

"It is full of the romantic fascination 
that distinguishes these nocturnes. Blake- 
locl<y was a poet of Nature, interpreting her 
in a strange and beautiful way and here 
he is the poet of night, enveloping her in 
a fascinating myster y. The subject is 
treated with admirable synthesis — the moon 
and its ribbons of light across the lake and* 
the thinly foliated tree being vividly pre- 
sented, all else indistinct and subordinate.'' 
Like Poe's poems, both of these pictures are 
significant for their emotional effect, inter- 
est centering in the way they are presented 
rather than in their content. 

Contrasted with these shadowy themes, 
is "Golden Evening" which belongs to the 
artist's last and broadest period. The fires 
of sunset stain the clouds in the foreground 
a blood red, while against this sea of glory * 
brown woods are silhouetted. The ruddy 
reflections of the sinking sun are seen be- 
neath the trees, dyeing the foreground a 
rich mahogany. This picture was evidently 
painted under the strongest emotional im- 
pulse. A sky in which floating clouds made 
crimson with a setting sun, hangs over 
shadowed landscape sloping toward us. 
The art c r i t i c of the Herald says of 
this work : "I admire most the handling 
of the sky, mottled and full of vibration, 
with the closer rays of the sun bringing out 
the tones of yellow and greenish blue and 
with the heavier clouds running from golden 
red almost into mahogany. The foreground 
is also typical of Blakelock, being lonely 
and mysterious. Like the best of Blake- 
lock's later pictures, this work is as fine in 
color as a jewel." 

Another Blakelock in this collection, 
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"Golden Sunset," greatly re- 
sembles a Rousseau and in 
quality is perhaps the gem of 
them all. It is an evening- 
song whose golden notes are 
there of ultimate perfection. 
The composition is unusually 
pleasing and well considered 
and the detail intelligible to a 
rare degree for this artist. A 
better picture of a better 
Blakelock it would be hard to 
find. A teepee picture remi- 
niscent of the artist's sojourn 
in the West and t w o small 
canvases painted in his recent 
years, complete the represen- 
tation of this exotic genius. 
In "Golden Glow" the teepees 
show like old ivory and the 
figures of Indians a ft' o r d 
thrilling notes of red. "The 
Reawakening" and "Memo- 
ries/' two little pictures which 
represent late work of the 
artist, were presented by Mr. 
Blakelock personally to Mr. 
Cresmer in J u n e, 1916. 
"Memories" is a highly but 
delicately colore d morning 
landscape, and a 1 1 h o u g h 
painted under the most try- 
ing conditions is strictly typi- 
cal and full of beauty and ro- 
mance. ''The Reawakening," 
. a superb bit of color, was 
c hose n by the Nezv York 
IV or Id and reproduced on the 
title page of its Sunday mag- 
azine at the time of the Blake- 
lock Exhibition in New York 
in April, 19 16. The World 
critic said of this little work : 
"The p i c t u r e, reproduced 
from the original, which the 
unfortunate Ralph A. Blake- 
lock painted wit h crude 
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brushes and colors on top of 
a pasteboard box in the Mid- 
dletown Asylum, m i g h t be 
figuratively entitled 'The Re- 
awakening' for it remarks the 
return from the shadowland 
of this artist, whose first sub- 
jects were of twilight, moon- 
light and glimmering dawn. 
It is one of several recent 
products which h i s friends 
believe to be hopeful signs of 
the near restoration of this 
ill-fated genius to reason, to 
his art a n d to his afflicted 
family." 

Of Keith there are three 
exceptionally fine examples 
in the present collection, one 
of which is now hanging at 
the Hamilton Club, and will 
be remembered by our read- 
ers as having been featured 
in a recent review of this 
club's exhibition. It is illus- 
trated herewith and much of 
its beauty may be enjoyed in 
black and white for its com- 
position is delightful and it is 
painted almost in a monotone 
of dull forest greens. We 
also illustrate here w i t h a 
smaller canvas of a quality 
n n s u rpassed : "Reflections" 
refers no less to the state of 
Nature than to the state of 
mind suggested by the pic- 
ture. The brown of the au- 
tumn trees, the overcast sil- 
very sky, the masses of light 
afforded by the placid waters, 
and the figure of the old wo- 
man, h o m e w a r d b o u n d, 
threading the little path in the 
foreground all suggest the de- 
clining day and year and life- 
time. Tt has the spirituality 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD IN DECEMBER 
By Guy Wiggins, A. N. A. 



of twilight and the border- 
land and is very peaceful and 
beautiful. The broad tech- 
nique and sense of deep feel- 
ing* which mark Keith's bet- 
ter works, together with the 
rhythmic and delightful com- 
position, make this an excep- 
tionally felicitous choice from 
among his many pictures of 
the more subjective type. The 
water reflections are in a way 
its central theme and they are 
handled as only a master can 
present such things. "Peace- 
ful Hour" complete the trio 
of Keith's, which lend distinc- 
tion to this collection, with 
the gem of the master's best. 
Of VVyant there are also 
three very choice selections in 
this assembly, one of which is 
here shown. "Spring" w a s 
painted in the last year of the 
artist's life. It is moist and 
sappy, full of the fresh, cool, 
dewy greens of the youth of 
the year. The silvery sky is 
very much of Wyant, fleecy 
and overcast, yet luminous. 
The feeling of throbbing, 
pulsating life, springing to 
full expression in verdure, 
under sunshine and raindrops, 
is truly marvelous in this pic- 
ture, so much of the very 
force of Nature u n d e r the 
sod and in the sun are felt- 
as one gazes upon it. To the 
s a m e year belongs "Silver 
Birches," a lovely woodland 
interior, with touches of rose 
amid the little whips of white 
trunked trees. There are 
lovely light greens against the 
darker foliage shadows and a 
general freshness of color 
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REFLECTIONS 
By William Keith 



that is almost sparkling. In all the intri- 
cate spottings of the forest and the leaf- 
strewn foreground the artist does not lose 
his theme or confuse one's interest. 
"Meadow Brook'' is typical of this art at 
its highest point of expression, beautiful 
with the poise and charm of well placed 
masses of light and shade. Wyant is ever 
a soulful painter, concerned with elusive 
effects, yet behind this is a most sustain- 
ing sense of dignified arrangement which is 
always satisfying. 

Of the four J. Francis Murphy s, we illus- 
trate two, which are sufficient to establish 
the claims of this connoisseur to rare dis- 



crimination, for, while typical, they are 
nevertheless each endowed with a distinct 
individuality whic h bespeaks inspiration. 
"Summertime" is a green picture, fresh and 
tender. It is one of Murphy's largest sized 
canvases, being 24x36, and is a most re- 
cent work, having been completed in 191 6. 
Subtle, quiet and restful, it is full of that 
poetic quality which in this artist's can- 
vases, reaches the acme of refinement. 
The little stumps in the meadow are like 
accents in smoothly flowing lines of verse. 
The delightfully composed masses of woods 
and the little grass-grown road have the 
harmonious quiet suggestion of the soli- 
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tude of unfrequented places. 
This picture approaches the dignity of an 
Inness and has an unusual strength and 
depth of ])urpose ahout it w h i c h entitle 
Murphy to a place with the masters. 

"Early Autumn" (mjoo) is also a first 
water gem, rich with reddish tret' foliage 
and interesting in the little puffs of white 
cloud floating in the heavens. This picture 
is generally regarded as one of Murphy's 
finest small works. In writing regarding it, 
the artist says: "I consider this one of my 
hest small pictures. You may not believe 
me, but I assure you that I had the canvas 
in my studio for fully fifteen years, working 
at it now and then. Don't let this picture 
go if you can help it — you will not get a 
better one by me." 

"Rainy Sunset" painted in 1895, is an 
unusually dark Murphy, a bit suggestive 
of Wvant, and masterly in its handling. 



"October," painted in igo2 is one of those 
autumn moods, for which his muse is noted. 
Altogether, the representation of this artist 
is of more scope and variety than is usual 
in one collection, bespeaking an eve long 
trained by careful study of the master's art 
to a selection of the best. 

A very r a r e acquisition is the Fuller, 
which we illustrate, as this man was never 
a prolific painter and his works are seldom 
to be seen upon the market. "The Toiler" 
is a characteristic Fuller, endowing with 
the poetry of the Barbizon s c h o o 1 the 
harsher climate and more rugged intellect- 
ual type of agriculturalist which are New 
Fug-land's. Despite the suggestion of Mil- 
let, there is, in this picture, a vigor and de- 
termination about the bending figure that 
are purely American. To 1 Tiller indeed be- 
longs the distinction of having found the 
American farmer paintable, or of having 
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painted him poetically. Our agricultural- 
ists are as a rule too aggressive and strenu- 
ous for the purposes of art. They are mas- 
ters, not children of the soil, all grim vis- 
aged and tense in the maintenance of their 
position as victors, Fuller has contrived to 
soften this aspect, and in such themes as 
"ddie Toiler" to endow our farmers with 
the universal charm of lives spent out doors 
in natural, wholesome labor. The grouping 
of the trees in this picture is much the same 
as in his famous work "The Cirl and the 
Turkeys." Its greens and brown are subtle 
and soft with the mystery of advancing 
night. 

"A Classic — Mas >n's Island" by I lenry 
\V. Ranger, is indeed well named, for a 
classic it is, with all the rhythmic sweep 
of Homeric verse. This painting was pur- 
chased from the collection of Dr. Alexan- 
der C. Humphreys of Xew York. In writ- 
ting regarding it, he says: "Ranger's 



'Classic — Mason's Island' was purchased 
by me direct from my friend Ranger. For 
a number of years 1 have been in the habit 
of visiting him at his Xoank I louse and I 
have been over with him a number of times 
where this picture was sketched. It is in 
my opinion wonderful ly (hie, and I think 
you will bud that as you live with it, you 
will not only like it better, but also that the 
picture itself will grow richer." it was 
painted in 1005 and its wonderful rugged 
oak has all the tapestried beauty which 
marks the Ranger. The mellow golden 
tones of foliage and the far turquoise of 
blue sky are luxurious in their contrasts 
and harmonies. It is indeed an opulent 
and elegant picture, full of the grace of a 
true aesthetic spirit. ( )ne feels that the 
artist has loved the tracing of these sturdy 
vet decorative branches, and has set the 
smaller trees about to give dignity to this 
impressive monarch of the forest. 
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A Homer D. Martin and a Charles H. 
Davis in this collection reflect the owner's 
appreciation of those quiet passages in 
Nature's harmonies which only the most 
gifted among painters can compass, pre- 
serving their full measure of charm. In 
the Martin, a level landscape under stratus 
clouds presents a problem in horizontal 
lines that only genius can relieve from 
monotony. To this scene the painter has 
contrived to add a lure beyond that of the 
merely peaceful serene quality inherent 
therein. Something of the majesty of 
morning, breaking as it did upon Creation's 
first day, is felt over the level reaches, and 
the group of trees, heaven-aspiring, con- 
tributes to this effect. There is also a lofty 
in-the-sky feeling about the work and a 
breath of mountain air. Restrained and 



refined in tone, it belongs to that earl y 
American school which is pensive, wrapt 
and contemplative, redolent of the balm 
which Nature holds to soothe the soul of 
man. 

"Sunset on the Moor" by Charles H. 
Davis gains strength of composition from 
the gleam of marshy waters which cleave 
its foreground and middle distance. It is 
a strongly subjective picture, however, de- 
spite the fine flight of clouds and the red 
glow of the setting sun. It is so full of the 
brooding spirit present most perceptibly in 
lonely places, a something like an all-per- 
vading personality, an enveloping presence, 
too large to be realized in its entirety, yet 
infinitely comforting. In such scenes and 
before such pictures, the little cares of life- 
slip away, like specks of dust upon the sea. 
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too small for comprehension in the vast- 
ness of the deep flow of the universe. 

Another song of serenity and calm is the 
"Sunset" of D. VV. Tryon. It is full of 
soft and mysterious gradations of tone and 
notable for wonderful distances achieved 
without great variation of light, shade or 
color, being an almost uniform gray gicen 
in very subtle gradations. The trees rise 
wraithlike in their sparse and tender foli- 
age, softened by evening mist. The grace- 
ful forms of their slender trunks just 
feathering out with the budding time, seem 
to march across the center of the composi- 
tion. The rough emerald meadow and gray 
boulders fill the foreground and behind the 
trees the land rises to a higher level, where 
there is a thicket. The characteristic Tryon 
sky is flushed with the warm light of a sun 
that has sunk beyond the horizon. The 
artist has frequently stated that he regards 
this as his finest small picture. 



Three most desirable marines contribute 
to this collection an element which cannot 
be omitted from any judicious grouping of 
landscape. Of these "The Tragic Sea" by 
Elliott Daingerfield, is remarkable for the 
lure of infinite space, filled with a wild 
waste of waters, which it suggests. Dain- 
gerfield is peculiarly fitted to handle the 
theme he has chosen, for there is tragedy in 
the ragged flashes of peculiar red which 
occur in so many of his paintings, and which 
here are appropriately significant. 

In writing regarding this picture, which 
was painted for Mr. Cresmer, the artist 
thus describes the work: 'T have felt in this 
day when horror after horror takes place 
upon the ocean, when the hand of man be- 
comes more devastating than the storms of 
God, then indeed we may say 'tragic' is a 
slight word. The dark bow of a sinking 
steamer, frail craft with its living freight 
seeking to escape, are the notes of human 
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tragedy — the bit of wreckage adds to it. 
Xovv contrast the great surge of the sea, 
the overwhelming weight of the waters, 
restless, uneasy, beneath a sky that is por- 
tentous and vast, where the one red cloud, 
like a drop of blood from a sorrowing Cod, 
spills itself across the sky. Surely we may 
say of it as the prophet of old said, 'There 
is sorrow on the sea, it cannot keep quiet' 
If 1 have not made you feel these things, J 
have failed in my work; if I have, the pic- 
ture is entitled to its place." No one may 
look upon this canvas without according to 
the artist the palm for having succeeded, 
and that brilliantly. 

blow very different does 1'aul Dougherty 
find the sea in his delineation of "T h e 
Cove." Here it is in all its wild beauty, 
the water set like a gem amid golden cliffs 
and boulders. Daingerfield's sea is a scene 
of tragedy, as the victim would remember 
it afterward, starting from dreams of ter- 
ror. Dougherty's is the view that bursts 
upon one on a summer holiday along the 



shore. This painting was exhibited at the 
Carnegie Institute in oji2, at which exhibi- 
tion the artist captured a medal. It is a 
splendid Dougherty, full of sparkle, vigor, 
color and brilliancy, and as superb a bit of 
decoration as heart could desire, bringing 
sunshine and ocean breezes into the home. 

Somewhat similar in theme, is Ritschebs 
"Carmel Rocks" which, though a small pic- 
ture, possesses a fine sweep and dignity due 
to its breadth of handling. I I" ere it is the 
spume and spray and moist gray atmos- 
phere that weave a spell, bloating seagulls 
add touches of wild life as they skim 
through the air above the churning waters 
and the rough rocks. This is an aspect of 
Xature in which Ritschel is completely at 
home, and a master. 

Of the two remaining landscapes here- 
w i t h illustrated t h e Twachtman is t h e 
painter's picture, since artists alone can ap- 
preciate its subtleties and technical excel- 
lence. It is indeed a feat in painting, the 
figures being just an incident to Xature.. 
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an aspect that is too literally true to strike 
the average mind, with its arbitrary human 
viewpoint, as b e i n g anything hut wild 
fancy. The warm, humid atmosphere, full 
of bright spring sun, and the soft, juicy 
greens of budding time are quite intelligible 
to the average individual. The work casts 
over our senses a thrall that makes us feel 
rather than see what inspired this artist, 
and this is the test of an impressionist, of 
which school Twachtman is perhaps our 
most glorious apostle. Mr. Cresmer ac- 
quired this picture after its appearance at 
the Philadelphia Fine Arts Fxhibition in 
i <> i 7, coming direct from Mrs. Twachtman. 
Ff the measure of an artist's success is to 
be judged by the appreciation of his pic- 
tures, on the part of those familiar with 
the scenes they present, ( iuy Wiggins must 
be congratulated upon having found a place 
in a Chicago collection of such distinction 
for his "Michigan Boulevard in Decem- 
ber." just how fine a picture this is, only 



a connoisseur and one familiar with the 
scene can testify, it is at once literal and 
picturesque, very much the place, yet in 
every stroke a picture. Wiggins has real- 
ized to the full the possibilities of our most 
beautiful street at its best point u n d e r 
weather conditions typical of the prairie 
lake regions in winter. A thing of obvious 
beauty, this work is nevertheless of the kind 
that is always enjoyed. 

"The Venetian Blind" by Frederick (A 
Fricsckc might perhaps be accorded first 
place among the figure pieces of this col- 
lection. It is of this artist's best period 
and at once recognizable in color and han- 
dling as his own. Its light blue greens and 
pale flesh tones are characteristic and it is 
full of the glamor of French impression- 
ism. An intimate and delicate thing — it 
calls for a special setting, and this Mr. 
Crcsmcr's home affords in a hall nook at 
the head of the stairs. One of the fascina- 
tions of the scene is the suggestion of a 
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bright summer morning beyond the blind. 
One feels the garden spirit stealing in with 
the sun, through the interstices of this 
screen. Such a painting is a striking ex- 
position of the grace with which art adorns 
the common daily events of life. 

Lillian Genth has found here the recog- 
nition she so well deserves for her delight- 
ful studies of the nude out of doors. In a 
rich and mossy setting of summer greens,^ 
with a sky of cool soft blue seen through 
the branches, she has placed a meditative 
figure which seems as much a part of Na- 
ture as a ripe peach in a garden. There is 
never anything intimate or personal about 
the nudes of this artist. They are ever 
alone with Nature as by Nature made, and 
one feels no sense of intrusion, so skillfully 
are they placed amid their leafy settings, 
never close enough for recognition, only 
affording a lovely motif of beautiful form 
as the central theme of a decorative scheme 
of line, ma$s and color. 

Warren Davis, in "Woodlands," con- 
trives something the same effect, though 
here the figure is closer to the observer, 
and the sole matter of importance in the 
picture. The lovely lines of this slender, 
pearly nymph are the raison d'etre with 
this work. It is, however, a nude of great 
purity, executed for the love of line. 

In this collection, the essentially decora- 
tive type of modern art receives recognition 
through the presences of two canvases by 
F. Ballard Williams, the larger of which is 
herewith illustrated. "Garden of Memory" 
is all romance, rich color, pleasing form 
and the daydream quality of Arcadia, land 
of elegance and luxury, paradise of the 
: aesthete. Lovely forms are here used dec- 
oratively as are the trees and the heavens, 
all in a scheme of beauty, stately, harmon- 
ious and melodic as some song of courtly 
days sung to the accompaniment of a harp. 

The other Williams' "Summer Fantasy" 
is of the same character, and though small, 
is exquisitely lovely, being graceful in com- 
position. A wolfhound is an unusual touch 



in his familiar grouping of fair figures, but 
being a most elegant canine he seems quite 
in place amid these surroundings. 

Among the treasures of this store which 
we do not illustrate are an Elliott Dainger- 
field, an Albert P. Ryder, a Winslow Homer 
water color, and a Hassam of an unusual 
kind. The Daingerfield is indeed a jewel, 
sparkling with beautiful color. The Ma- 
donna and Child are its theme and it is han- 
dled in a mysterious manner. The blue of 
the Virgin robe is as rich as Cloisonne and 
the red of her sash is answered by a gleam 
of far crimson in the sky. As a color piece 
this work has few equals. The Ryder is 
weirdly different from all other works, 
cloudlike, almost transparent, with a 
mingling of the real and the unreal, as in 
this atmosphere one: discerns the figures in 
the foreground and the fishermen's cot- 
tages beyond. The Winslow Homer is quite 
characteristic, with big facts achieved in 
simple washes and bold strokes. 
. Hassanrs "Summer Breeze" is almost an 
atmospheric painting of a seabound zephyr, 
with its pale blue waters, merging into a 
pale blue sky, and a single little white sailed 
yacht emerging from the misty sheen. 

A William Gedney Bunce gives us an 
aspect of Venice which the potboilers have 
passed by. Here is the Grand Canal in the 
gray mist of morning, as dignified and noble 
as a Quakeress, and quite in contrast with 
its usual high-colored Italian gypsy gaiety. 
It is a picture worthy of the man and his 
school, that refined and restrained group of 
Nature worshippers which included Inness 
and Wyant, and saw so much in gray and 
brown, mist and cloud and shadow. 

A Bruce Crane, a' Ben Foster, and a 
Charles Warren Eaton compose a trio of 
creditable performances by men of much 
repute. Each is a choice example of the 
art which it exemplifies, reflecting the man 
at his happiest moment of inspiration. 

"A Landscape with Sheep," by George 
Inness, Jr., makes one wonder if this man's 
name will not one day rank beside that of 
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his great father. "Moonlight on the Hud- 
son/' by Harry Watrous, is a particularly 
felicitous choice from among these, night 
studies of the great river. Then there is a 
growing representation of the younger set 
in our own midst, for Mr. and Mrs. Cres- 
mer are not only collectors of art, but pa- 
trons of artists, and as such keep a friendly 
eye on those who are working toward the 
light. Among these latter works one notes 
the effectiveness of Grace Ravlin's still life 
studies, which prove to be telling spots of 
color and interest in an interior. Her ' 
"Arab Bouquets" in its setting over a 
white mantlepiece in the sun parlor indeed 
completes a perfect arrangement. 

Nothing more gracious than such a col- 
lection in the setting qf a comfortable, hos- 
pitable home, could be devised for the per- 
manent joy of the householder or the enter- 
tainment of the guest. Pictures are like 



thoughts, things which may be shared with 
others to one's owiv.and their friends' en- 
richment. They add a touch to hospitality 
that is uplifting, and their daily contempla- 
tion trains the eye and mind to a fuller ap- 
preciation of the beauties of the world 
around us. 

A good collection in a private home is a 
center of esthetic thought and a. matter of 
neighborhood pride. In a way, it is not the 
sole property, of the legal owner, for it 
belongs, in appreciation, to all the friends 
who frequent his home, and even to the 
community which feels that its presence is 
an honor as indicating the culture and 
standing of the town. 

Mr. Cresmer has set an example which, 
if followed by all those who can afford a 
personal interest in pictures, would mean 
more to American art than any other move- 
ment which could be undertaken in its be- 
half. 



